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Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From ‘‘ First Voyage Round the World by Magellan.” 
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National Sections, International Executive, and Consultative Members | 


We are spending some days together in order to 
discuss our interpretational work in the light of recent 
developments. 

The liberation of parts of the occupied countries has 

. filled us with gratitude for the millions who have re- 
gained their independence and our thoughts have gone 
above all to our co-workers and friends in these coun- 


_ tries with all the deep-felt warmth and closeness of our 


old and tried fellowship. We are now looking forward 
to the day when all Europe and the Far East shall be 
free and we are able to clasp hands again. 

With deep sorrow we think of those among our 
‘colleagues who are still in the hands of the occupying 
authorities, as for instance the President of one of our 


'-.. Sections who is reported to be still in solitary confine- 


ment after long imprisonment. Many others, we know, 


... share her fate of being confined. Of others we entirely 


lack information. 


We want to thank you all for your work on the 
Pool of Opinion sent out by us in June last year. The 
answers received have been or are still being published 
in our International Circular Letter to be studied by 
fellow Sections.. But there are additional questions con- 
stantly under discussion now which will eventually come 
up when we all meet personally after the war. These 
questions often concern the very foundation of our inter- 
national work, its structure and its principles. Here are 
some of them: 

1. Is there in a new setup of international relations 
still place for an organization like the WILPF? Or is 
there not now more than ever need for vigorous and 
intelligent work for internationalism? 


2. Will the WILPF be able in the future to harbor 


as great differences of interpretation as it has done 


hitherto?— interpretations which often wholesomely 
completed each other. and made for helpful ferment 
through fertile discussion but which sometimes also 
impeded development and progress. 


3. The WILPF is fortunate in having an inter- 
national object and principles which today keep their 
validity in spite of changes that have taken place in the 
world. This is not equally true, however, in regard to 
policies and program. What fresh formulations, if any, 
do National Sections suggest of the controversial issues 
in the economic and political field which have been the 
subject of so many of our discussions in the past? We 
reiterate what was so often stated at our International 
Executive Meetings: Merely-to say that war is a crime 
and that our goal is a warless world is wittingly or un- 
wittingly to ignore that war is only one element in a 
vast political, social, and economic complex. .A world 
without war might still be a very bad and cruel world. 
A new analysis and clarification of this whole complex 
and of the necessary prerequisites for a Constructive 
Peace are urgently needed. A post-war generation will 


not understand if we now avoid a clear-cut economic and ~~ 


social program. We, therefore, hope that National Sec- 
tions will give primary attention to these questions and 
make suggestions what the WILPF ought now to advo- 
cate as its economic and social program. — 


The reason that the WILPF has often objected in 
the past to certain binding definitions was that they 
would have narrowed down the interests, studies and 
possibilities of action of a body of women which con- 
sidered its strength to Jie inter alia in its openness to 
new experiments and vistas in matters so much in flux. 
There was at times also the consideration of possible 


_ alienation of a certain part of our membership. Today, 


however, definiteness in program may attract the very 
quality of new and younger members we need so much. 


We are most eager to gather again for international — 
consultation. The time for decisions and. action has 
come. We are all ready to get in contact with former 


- Sections whenever feasible and shall remain in close 


touch with you. The preparation of an international 
getting together may meet with great technical obstacles 
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hard to overcome. But we must try. We must meet in 
order to plan action. Our own international situation, 
too, calls for discussion and clarification. Shall we find 
rifts among ourselves—between those unfortunate people 
who have for a long time been locked in the prison of 


.fascism and nazism and those who have been free to. 


think and read and judge for themselves? Between those 
who have insisted on their convictions, consistent and 
uncompromising, even at the price of freedom and of 
“appearing to yield to, if not actually to connive with, 
the forces of evil, and those who, equally hating the use 
of violence, had for years given warning against major 
international disaster and suggested constrictive meth- 


ods of obviating it, who knew that war had become in-: 


evitable after inadequate, half-hearted and often insincere 
efforts to prevent it when there was still time, had trag- 
ically failed? (see International Circular Letter of 
Sept./Oct., 1938:,Is Munich Peace?) We may at our 
first International Conference after many years ‘find 


- almost as many shades of opinion as there are individ- 


uals. And do we not still stand for freedom of con- 
Science? 


The WILPF is today as it has been from its very 
beginning pledged to both peace and freedom. But we 
have never been pledged to that peace which is synony- 
mous with the silence in countries of gagged slaves. 
Peace and Freedom, far from being inconsistent, are 


inseparable, They are not alternatives. There can be. 


no freedom unless peace prevails. There can be no 

ce for those who are not free. Freedom is indivisible. 
t is intellectual insolence to enjoy inherited freedom 
and assume that other men do not crave it. It is a 
shocking heresy of our time and a perversion of values 
to believe that comfort is more essential than freedom. 
Too many people may in their: kindness be concerned 
that other men should enjoy a high standard of material 


living and economic security and condone their being — 


deprived ‘of liberty. Liberty is a primary necessity of 
life for a man. Europe today has produced innumerable 
evidences of this truth. 

And yet we have in many instances found among 
our members in the free countries a lack of deeper and 
more articulate consciousness of solidarity with those of 
our own WILPF members in other countries who have 
given outstanding proof and forceful examples of 


strength of character in applying in practice the prin- . 


ciples of the WILPF. They stood the test. They paid 
the price and their supreme personal sacrifices have been 
a.contribution of greatness to the cause of Peace and 
Freedom as has ever been made to our fellowship. These 
members will come td us with a seriousness, intensity, 
and profound experience of the deeper meanings of 
values which will throw into relief the comparative 
superficiality of those who have lived at the periphery, 
local and spiritual, of events. 


* This letter is meant as a continuation of the Pooling 
of Opinions in our Sections and we hope that the matter 
_of this message will reach not only Executives but each 


-@f your members. We shall share more and equally 


dificult questions with you after we have heard from 
Sections again. Great tasks are before us and discussion 
now may enable us to proceed to concrete action when 


we meet. 


September 30, 1944. 


Land and The Good Life 


Scattered in far places of the earth—Paraguay, 
China, Mexico, England, Ireland, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, North Carolina and elsewhere, groups 
of people are experimenting in living together in a new 
pattern. 

The movement started spontaneously —in Britain 


"first, and then in the United States. It was a response 


called forth largely by the war, and by the realization 
of how deeply we were all involved in it, whether we 
called ourselves pacifists or|not. For as long as we 
earned our livelihoods by means that contributed to a 
system which could exist only through ruthless compe- 
tition for markets, just so long should we, like all those 
about us, continue to develop the situations that end 
inevitably in war. 

How then should we make ourselves harmless? 
Our answer was that we must free ourselves, insofar 
as we possibly could,.from the necessity to exploit or be 
exploited. We must learn how to earn our bread through 
the friendly cooperation of ourselves and our brothers 
and the land that must nourish us. 

We banded together, therefore, in small, like-minded 
groups. We thought of these groups as intentional 
communities. And we defined an intentional commun- 
ity as “an association of persons of more than one family, 


. living together or in proximity, and striving coopera- 


tively for their material and spiritual welfare the while 
they make the material and spiritual well-being of man- 
kind everywhere their deep and motivating concern.” 


We began to try—almost all of us—to produce 
through our own efforts as much as possible of what 


‘was needed to maintain us. Though many of us had 


been city-bred, we learned to grow vegetables and fruit, 
and to keep animals. We found—most of uis—that our 
agriculture was best limited to the things we ourselves 
needed. For additional cash—the cash that was neces- 
sary for taxes and doctors’ bills, for travel and some 
forms of education and recreation, and for that part of 
our houses and our clothing which we could not produce 
for ourselves—we began to develop small crafts through 
which we hoped to earn enough to supplement our needs. 

This, then, is the background of our purpose, and- 
the means by which we have set out to achieve it. We 
are consciously working toward what may be called a 
quadruple objective. First, we wish to make our own 
intentional cooperative communities as_ self-sustaining, 
and as productive of rich, harmonious, human relation- 
ships as we can. Toward this end we live by choice 
in the country. We discover both the freedom of re- 
leasing ourselves from too rigid specialization, and the 
fulfillment of personality that comes in the mastering 
of many skills in exchange for the one or two which 
are usually all that are allowed to the city dweller. And 
yet, because we do live in groups instead of as isolated 
families, we look toward achieving—for ourselves and 
our children—many of the educational advantages which 
can otherwise be enjoyed only in metropolitan centers. 

Second, we wish to cooperate with other like-minded 
intentional communities. . 

Third, we wish to work toward achieving creative 


-relationships with our neighbors outside our own com- 


munities, integrating ourselves closely with those about . 

us, and sharing their lives for our mutual good. 
The final part of our objective is perhaps the most 
difficult of all to articulate. For it concerns the relation- 
ship of our movement, infinitesimal though that move- 
ment is, to the needs of the wider word beyond. We 
feel that it is among the advantages of life in our inten- 
tional communities that within them we may deal, in 
the small, with many of the problems which grow so 
— (Cont’d next column) 
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ITEMS FROM OUR INTER-AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 


GAINS FOR HAITIAN WOMEN 

Mme. Max Bouchereau, whom some of us remember as the 
brilliant Madeleine Sylvain who took graduate work at Bryn 
Mawr a few years ago, writes to announce “a great victory for 
the Haitian women,” adding “you may already know that our 
constitution has just been amended and that now women may 
be elected to all functions; however, we do not have the vote, 
but it will come later. Now the Haitian women will be able to 
help effectively in the work of reconstruction after the war and 
immediately in promoting the general welfare of the country.” 

Last year the law on nationality of women was amended 
so that now Haitian women can keep their nationality when 
they marry; the civil law has also been changed so that married 
women can keep their own salaries. 
’ school for girls was opened in October, 1943. : 


—AND VENEZUELANS TOO 

In April, messages were’ sent in the name of the WILPF 
\ to the Governments of Venezuela, Bolivia and Mexico, sa 8 
efforts which women in those countries were making for fuller 
political rights. Word received from a indicates that 
their Congress gave a cordial reception to 
women, and that at least the right to vote in oe 
has been accorded. 


OUR SPANISH BULLETIN MAKES FRIENDS 

Several readers of NOTICIAS (News) have written in re- 
cently commenting on articles they especially liked, such as the 
one describing the extremely efficient and rapid system of 
teaching illiterates to read devised by Dr, Frank Laubach in the 
Philippines, and now being spread throughout Latin America. 
Magazine editors often make use of our material, and now it is 


being sent to a German refugee in Chile, who was formerly a_ 


leader in WILPF work in Nuremberg, as a means of putting 
her in touch again with the WILPF. The request to send her 
NOTICIAS came from an FOR member and correspondent of 
ours in Buenos Aires. A brief account of our annual meeting 
was catried in NOTICIAS and also in the releases of 


WORLDOVER PRESS. 
* 


Acres of Pan-Americanism 


Have you looked in your back yard for Pan-Ameficanism? 
One Michigan WIL woman, Miss Florene Brooks of Brown City, 
did, and what do you suppose she found? ‘She found some 
Mexican sugar beet workers and ag she found some human 
beings whom she came to love as friends—and the Mexicans 
and the friends were all the same people. Before she knew it 
she was practicing the real stuff of Pan-Americanism, literally 
acres of it, for her back yard interest — until it became a 
community interest that encompassed miles, . 

Eventually in Brown City there came to be a Center for 


all the Mexican workers and their families made possible by 


the churches, the schools, the women’s clubs, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the town newspaper. In this Center there were 
classes for children, young people, and adults, in reading, writing, 
recreation, handicraft, and religion. The leader was a former 
Mexican migrant child, now a theological student, who works 
summers for her own people under the Hofme Missions Council 
of North America. The Brown City Center has grown now into 
two Centers and Miss Brooks, who started it all, is much in 
demand as a speaker arld advisor on Mexican sugar beet workers 
to Consumers Leagues, University groups, and even to the sugar 


companies. themselves! 
—Ellsie L. Picon. 


elephantine and unmanageable when they come at last 
to be handled on national and international terms. 

For it is our goal for our communities that they 
shall be laboratories for the moral progress of mankind. 
When the war is over, men must struggle toward coop- 
eration if they are to avoid the threat of still another 
war. Qur own pattern of cooperation is of an intenser, 
more disciplined kind than we believe most human 
beings are yet ready to follow. Yet it is for this very 
reason that we may be able to evolve techniques of 
producing together and of living together that will have 
a wider application elsewhere. Whatever we can achieve, 
whatever we can enjoy will certainly be all the more 
valid if it can be transferred to many other levels of 


society beside our own. 
— May Cavin and oe Leeman. 


East Way, West Way, 


Saturday’s Children, by Helen C. Crewe. ng wet Brown, 
families 


kaye, $2. 


BOOKS 
which promote interracial 


living together. 
The Camp at Westlands, by Marjorie Allee, Houghton, 
a 


The W Babette Deutsch. 
Harper, $2. The adjustment 


by Shidzue 
anese woman. 


Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, by Graham 
and G. D. Lipscomb. Messner, $2.50. An insp’ biogra- 
phy of the Negro scientist by two members of his own race, 


Shuttered Windows, by Florence C. Means. 


The race adjustment is between Spanish -Americans and 
Anglo-Americans in a Denver high 
Hemisphere Camp, by Eleanor Thomas. Scribner, $2 Story of 
the “international Girl Scout camp held. in the Berkshires 
All American, by John R. Tunis. iyraast 
and race prejudice are admirably trea 
thes AN but makes its point: that 


FOR CHILDREN 
Chinese Children Next Door, by Pearl Buck. John Day, $1.50. 
An American’ mother tells her children stories of her life 
in China. 
50. 


‘The Water Buffalo Children, by Pearl Buck. John Day, $1 - 
Similar to the previous book. Excellent to show American 


help young children to understand the position of the Ameri- 
Indians’ of today. 


Short stories of the children of working class 
different countries. 


Up the by Marguerite de 


Doubleday, Doran, 
a Pennsylvania mining 


ieee Little Girl of Guatemala, Delia Goetz. Harcourt, 
Brace, $2. Sympathetic picture of lite and customs, 
Children of North Af: Louise A. Stinetorf. 
en rica, by Lippincott, $2. 


Village That. Learned to Read, by Elizabeth Kent Tarshis, 


cll Dutton, $2. The 


little heroine is fortunate in finding und 

when an) American mining concern invades her village. 

ones. Viking, $2. & 


pincott, $2. Somewhat similar to previous book, but 
ing stories of folklore, allegory, ballads, and stories of the 


and friendly ways of 


ough 
Story of a northern Negro girl who learns the 
ace prelud ca Bleak Oraic Of 
li t 
in 
/ 
standing of North Africa and its people. - 
list of books on friendly race relations. 
Children’s Story Garden, arranged by Anna Petit Broomell. 
Collection of short stories. and other. 
: Children of Canton, B. Ward. David Mc- 
: Story for younger dren of ‘a brother and sister tan 
z separated from their its by bombing, their adventures until es 
reunited with their Good local Chinese atmosphere. 
Illustrated in color, ‘ a 
3 | ~ 


No. 1. Village Church Scene. Printed in blue, orange, and 
‘green: Quotation is Christmas carol from the Swedish. _ ‘Se. 


greeting. 


NOTES 
’ Dr. Hazel E. Foster, one of our Cleveland members, for- 
merly a missionary teacher in India, is a well qualified speaker 
on that country whose problems lie closely on the minds of. WIL. 
She gives illustrated lectures for a moderate fee, and may be 
secured through Christopher House, 2507 Greenview Ave., 


The Cooperative League announces its Centennial Freedom 
Fund Drive to make gifts to the International Cooperative 
Alliance for the restoration of Cooperatives in Europe. Loans 
* will be made to Cooperatives so they may renew their life and 
be restored to the fabric of post-war reconstruction. The period 
from Labor Day to December 21, Rochdale Day, is the period 
of the Freedom Fund Drive. Get a committee started now. 
Ideas and aids are available from the Cooperator, published at 


44 West 143rd Street, aie — ‘ 


Coercion of States: In International Organizations. Pacifist 
Research Bureau, 25c. A companion booklet to Coercion of 
States: In Federal Unions. This volume is a study of various 
institutions such as the League of Nations, the Pan-American 
Union, the British Commonwealth of Nations, and others, which 
have not yet assumed permanent form but which point to certain 
hypotheses and offer guidance for action of wider scope. Order 
from National Literature Office. 


The Political Theories of Modern Pacifism, Pacifist Research 
Bureau, 25c. This booklet contains an analysis of Hindu, Chris- 
tian, and revolutionary pacifism, followed by an evaluation of 
pacifist political philosophies, and the relationship of violence— 
or non-violence—to the democratic state. 


Intrdduction to Non-Violence, Pacifist Research Bureau, 25c. 


A study of non-violent techniques for bringing about social _ 


change. Boycott, non-cooperation, non-resistance, satyagraha, 
and other methods are discussed with examples covering a wide 
range. 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published mohthly, except August and September 

; Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
National Executive Office, 1734 F St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


No. 2 and World,. Printed in ted and black. Brief 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


No. 3. Dove and Torch. Printed in light blue on. white. 
Quotation from Fra Giovanni, 5c, 


No. 4 Dancing Pair. Printed in white on red. Brief greet- 


“Ann to Zara” is the name of a new popular WIL leaflet. 
It consists of a breezy dialogue between two friends on what 
the WIL is, why it fills a need. Illustrated with line drawings. 
Contains a membership blank. 2» per 100. 


Peace Is the Victory, edited by Harrop A. Freeman. Har- 
pers, $1.50. Thirteen prominent pacifist and religious leaders 
present a group of essays on their own basic tions that 
sound political and economic policies must be established on 
goodwill and reconciliation. They have thought long and deeply 
on the fundamentals of enduring peace. This book is the essence 


of their conviction. 


Skyways of Tomorrow, by Burnet Hershey. Headline Series 
booklet, 25c. Survey of how post-war aviation may develop and 
its possibilities for commercial and military use. Maps of present 
and proposed routes. 


STATEMENT OF. THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, OF FOUR LIGHTS, PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY, EXCEPT AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., FOR MAY, 1944 TO APRIL, 1945. 

State of Pennsylvania ) 

County of Philadelphia ) SS. 

Before me, a Notary, Public’in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Emily Cooper Johnson, who, having been duly sworn 
according te law, deposes and says that she is the editor of FOUR LIGHTS, 
and that the following is, to. the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: , : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager aré: ; 

Publisher, Women’s International League, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3. Editor, Emily Cooper Johnson, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is the Women’s International League, 1734 F Street, 
Washington 6, D. C.; Mrs. Dorothy Medders Robinson, President, 1734 F St., 
7 6; Miss Dorothy Detzer, Executive Secretary, 1734 F. St., Wash- 
ington 6. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or mote of total amount of ds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4> That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the ks of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

, EMILY COOPER JOHNSON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1944. 

Ada M. Thomas, Notary Fublic. 

My commission expires April 1, 1947. 
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